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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

The question of crime and its punishment is one of the problems of 
modern social and civic life. Your young people, who will be the strong 
men and women of the future, should learn how to apply the teaching of 
Jesus to such questions. The Biblical World is seeking to lighten your 
task of teaching through its Club Leaders' Exchange, under the direction of 
Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and Library 
Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The subject 
for this month is The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Sin and Its Pun- 
ishment. 

THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

The question of the wise attitude toward the wrongdoer is one which 
enters into the life of every man and woman. It may be that the 
wrong is trivial, but it has in it the seeds of growth, and to deal with it 
wisely is a problem reaching from the family to the state. The history 
of the changing methods of both family and state in the punishment of 
either child or citizen is one which can best be studied through the history 
of education in its transition from the old methods of repression to the 
new practice of expression. 

Nowhere can the transition be more clearly seen in theory than in the 
comparison of the doctrine of sin as held by religious Hebrews with that 
set forth by Jesus. Jesus was constructive, opening the way for expres- 
sion, emphasizing character rather than acts. By the Jews of Jesus' 
day acts were measured externally and punished by rule. 

The aim of this month's work should be not only to analyze the 
doctrine of sin as held by Jesus and the principles by which he dealt 
with the sinner, but to analyze and to pass intelligent judgment upon 
modern methods of dealing with the disobedient and the criminal. 

We can best approach Jesus' conception of sin through the Old 
Testament view of the relationship of sin and suffering in which suffering 
was denned as punishment for sin, conscious or unconscious. If the 
leader of the class can present in a brief outline the story of Job and 
the arguments of his friends who were seeking to bring him to a con- 

1 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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viction of sin, they will see the problem which confronted those who saw 
the apparently righteous suffer, and who found that doctrine of suffering 
unsatisfactory. He may then present a rapid resume of the Old Testa- 
ment conception of sin and suffering and of the remedial and preventive 
doctrine of the law, as held by the Pharisees. For material he should 
draw upon the whole Book of Job, especially the speeches of Job's friends, 
and upon the previous study of the class in the spirit and life of the 
Pharisees. 

A definite program may be: (i) Quotations from Proverbs present- 
ing the Old Testament doctrine of suffering as a punishment for sin. 

(2) Reading of selections from Job, chaps. 38, 39, 40:1-14, and 42. 

(3) The day of Jehovah in the teaching of John the Baptist. (4) Sayings 
of Jesus which define his conception of what constitutes sin. (5) A 
measurement of the character of Jacob, who was a hero in his own day, 
by the standards of Jesus. (Is this a fair test of the progress of religious 
thought from 1500 B.C. to Jesus' day?) (6) The construction by each 
member of the class and then by the class as a whole of a definition of 
sin from the point of view of Jesus' teaching. 

The second meeting may be spent in the consideration of the question 
of the punishment of sin. The class should investigate and be ready to 
report upon the agencies of the city and the state in which they live for 
the punishment and prevention of crime. 

A definite program may be: (1) The attitude of Jesus toward different 
kinds of sinners (illustrated by incidents). (2) Jesus' teaching con- 
cerning the inevitability of punishment for sin, and its reason. (3) The 
supreme punishment, in the thought of Jesus. (4) The right to punish, 
where, how, when, by whom. (5) Report on civic and state agencies, 
referred to above. 

Discussion: (1) What are the obligations of a Christian to men who 
have been in prison? (2) What share may the church have in the 
prevention of crime, and the care of criminals and ex-convicts ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, chap, ix; Hyde, Jesus' Way, chap, ix; 
Gladden, Social Salvation, chap, iv; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order, pp. 222-25; Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology, chap, iv; King, The 
Ethics of Jesus, pp. 37, 38; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, I, 256-87; Rogers, 
The Religious Conception of the World, pp. 231-87; Clark, The Ideal of Jesus, 
chaps, v and xi; The Book of Job, Moulton, Peake, or Harper. 

Articles on "Sin," "Law," "Satan," "Punishment" may be found in the 
five-volume edition of the Hastings Bible Dictionary and also in the Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 

Four books claim our attention this month. Two of these, I and II 
Kings, are nominally historical books, but the class will easily see after 
an investigation of their contents that they bear so many marks of 
religious purpose in their compilation and so few evidences of the pro- 
portion and accuracy of historical writing that they may be classed as 
the record of movements of thought rather than of events. They may 
therefore be legitimately considered in connection with the books of the 
early prophets. To imagine how differently the history would read 
were it viewed through the eyes of the kings rather than the prophetic 
writers is a very profitable exercise. But the contribution of the Hebrews 
was a religion and it is the development of the religion in which we are 
interested. In this period the relation of the Hebrews with surrounding 
nations becomes so close and so acute as to make a study of the geography 
essential. Dates and the succession of events in the whole Arabic world 
must be studied through charts or maps. The construction of maps, 
charts, and tables may be profitably engaged in by members of the class 
between meetings. The period covered in the study is about three 
hundred years. It is necessary to have everything very clear in so rapid 
a survey and to deal only with essentials. It will be better to discuss 
Solomon only in a brief summary of the democratic spirit of the Hebrews 
which rebelled against the tyranny of royalty, and the religious zeal of 
the prophets which jealously guarded the rights of Jehovah as the 
divine ruler of Israel, thus perpetuating in the land a royal as over against 
a prophetic, or Jehovah, party. Modern political parties will furnish a 
type for comparison. 

After presenting the political conditions in the time of Elijah the 
program may be: (1) The first great religious reformer: (a) the religion 
of Ahab and his household; (b) the persecution of the prophets of 
Jehovah and its reason; (c) the political bearing of this struggle; (d) 
the chances of victory for the prophet. (2) Reading of Elijah's test, I 
Kings 18:16-46. (3) The story of Naboth and its bearing upon the 
thoroughness of Elijah's reform. (4) The Syrian wars and Elisha. (5) 
Reading of stories of the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 

Discussion: (1) Of what value are the miracle stories in estimating 
the real work and character of Elijah and Elisha ? (2) A discussion of 
the political and religious situation as it would have been described by 
Ahab. 

1 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 50 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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The second program introduces us to those prophets whose writings 
have in part comedown to us: (i) The reign of Jeroboam II in northern 
Israel as seen by himself, (a) politically; (b) commercially; (c) religious 
conditions; (d) conception of God and his will. (2) The empire of 
Assyria and its relation to Egypt and Palestine. (3) The life of Amos 
— occupation, attainments, political views. (4) A picture of his times, 
politically and commercially as seen by Amos. (5) Amos' conception of 
God and his message to Israel. (6) Hosea and his message. (7) 
Reading of Hosea, chap. n. 

Subject for discussion: The elements personal and in environment 
which contributed to the message of any prophet of Jehovah. 

Those who are learning to teach will especially wish to consider the 
following questions: (1) Can we expect to find in the messages of the 
prophets, addressed to other times, and an oriental nation, religious 
teaching for today? (2) Is the idea of God presented by Amos com- 
plete, and the one which we wish our young people today to hold ? (3) 
What are its elements of value for us today? (4) Do the visits of 
Amos to Bethel and his expulsion from the sanctuary provide a suf- 
ficiently picturesque basis for the use of the story of his life in teaching 
children ? 

REFERENCE READING 

McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 94-106, 188-92, 178-82; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 185-283, 299-307, 
313-18; Kent, History of the Hebrew People, chaps, v, vi, vii; H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament History, chaps, ix-xii; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 295-355, 
395-402; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, chapters on 
Amos and Hosea; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chaps, iii-viii; the volumes 
of the Century Bible on I and II Kings and of the Cambridge Bible on I and II 
Kings and Amos and Hosea. 

Articles on the following are found in both the five-volume and the one- 
volume Hastings Dictionary of the Bible: "Solomon," "Adonijah," "Nathan," 
"Jeroboam," "Rehoboam," "Hiram," "Ahab," "Elijah," "Elisha," "Ben 
Hadad," "Jehu," "Books of Kings," "Amos," "Hosea," "Samaria," "Bethel," 
"Assyria," "Syria." 

Brief articles on "House of David," "Solomon's Temple," "Queen of 
Sheba," are in the one-volume edition. 

Maps and charts may be found in Kent, Hebrew History, and in Cham- 
berlin, Hebrew Prophets, as well as in the dictionaries. 



